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PRE-CHRISTIAN NOTICES OF IRELAND. 



"Whatevbb degree of civilization the ancient Irish had attained before their reception of Christianity, 
there is no nation in Europe of which a more barbaroua character has been drawn by pagan writers 
of the first century. These writers, it has been urged by those who deny the civilization of the 
pagan Irish, had no motive for misrepresenting the pagan inhabitants of leme, or Hibemia ; and it 
has been therefore inferred that these ante-Christian writers stated what was actually true, or what 
they believed to be true, although they had never been in Ireland. 

Respecting the degree of credit due to the native pre-Christian or bardic history of Ireland, 
two opposite opinions have been entertained : the one party (chiefly English or foreign writers) 
stating, that the accounts given by the bardic historians of all that passed in the pagan times are 
mere creations of the fancy, and unworthy of credit; while the other party (chiefly natives of 
Ireland) believe that the bards were as qualified to hand down historic truth as the most trust- 
worthy of the classical historians. The truth evidently lies between them. The earliest recorders 
of human transactions in all ancient civilized nations were poets, who clothed common events 
with such gorgeous decorations, that modern historians have thought themselves usefully 
employed in the task of divesting those events of their poetical disguises, in order to exhibit 
them, in their true shapes, to the eyes of modem readers. In this work of reconsfjuotion, history 
has become the interpreter of the dreams of poetry. By such a process it is, that Niebuhr and other 
modem writers have resolved into real records of human personages and events the fanciful fictions 
of Egypt, Greece, and Borne ; and have displaced their gods from their lofty stations in the sky, and 
brought them back to their native earth. The Irish poet and historian, Moore, has made a remark on 
this subject, with respect to Irish history, which deserves consideration, as emanating from a mind 
attempting in old age to philosophise on history, after having previously long indulged in the divine 
intoxications of poetry : " While to the Greeks," he remarks, " belonged the power of throwing 
gracefully the veil of fiction over reality, the bardic historians may lay claim to the very different 
merit of giving to the wildest and most extravagant fictions the sober lineaments of fact." 

In the present cursory review of the notices which the latin and Greek writers of the four first 
centuries have left us — most of them pagan, — we do not pretend to be able to assign any reason or 
motive for their misrepresentations of our pagan ancestors, beyond the fact that Ireland was on the 
brink of the old world, and that, as these writers were Greeks or Bomans, they must have believed 
that the more any nation was removed from the civilizing influence of their own countries, the 
more barbarous it must necessarily have been. 

vol. VIII. 2 (t 
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The earliest writers of Greece and Eotne who have referred to Ireland have spoken of it in so 
vague a manner, that nothing certain can be inferred from their words, until the time of Diodorus, 
who flourished in the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius (Nero), and who states : ' — " The most fero- 
cious of the Gauls inhabit the northern parts [of Gallia], They say that some of them are canni- 
bals, like the Britons who inhabit Ieik. 

The next writer who speaks of Ireland is Strabo, who is considered " an excellent writer of 
antiquity." He died at the beginning of the reign of the emperor Tiberius, and of his works are 
yet extant seventeen books on Geography. His work was published, with a Latin version, 
by Xylander, at Paris, in 1620, but the last edition is that of 1707, in two vols., folio, by Theodore 
Jansonins. It has been recently very ably translated into English by Hans Claude Hamilton, Esq., 
of the State Paper Office, London. Strabo has the following notice of Ireland :'■ — 

"About Britannia are some small islands, and a great one, Hibernia, stretching close to 
Dritannia, towards the North. Of this I have nothing certain to state, but that its inhabitants 
are more rustic [wUder] than the Britons, and that they feed on human flesh, and devour a large 
quantity of food, and deem it honorable to cat the bodies of thoir deceased parents, and to cohabit 
publicly, not only with other women, but also with their mothers and sisters. But the things 
we thus relate are destitute of witnesses worthy of credit in such aifairs."" 

The next writer who speaks unfavourably of Ireland is Pomponins Mela, an ancient Latin 
writer, who was bom in the province of Beetica in Spain, and flourished in the reign of the 
emperor Claudius (a.d.41 — 54). His three books of Cosmography, or De Situ Orhis, were edited by 
Isaac Vossius in 1658, and by James Gronovius in the same year. He speaks of Ireland thus :'' — 

"Beyond Britain lies Juverna, an island of nearly equal size, but oblong, with a coast 
on each side of equal extent, having a climate unfavourable for ripening grain, but so luxuriant 

» " Ferocissimos esse Gallornm, qui sub septemtrionibus lated this passage, says triumphmlly : " Irishmen I the 

habitajit. Dicuat ex iis nonnuUos authiopophagos esse, Greeks and Eomans pronounce you not only barbarous, but 

sicttt Britannos qui Inn tenent."— lib. 6. utterly savage. In the name of that degree of ration- 

i" " Cirea Britanniam sunt turn alise parrse insalffi, turn ality which even beasts have, where are the slightest marks 

magna Hibernia, versus septentrionem, juxta Biitanniam of ancient civilization amongst you ? The old inhabitants 

porrecta, latior quam longior. De hac nihil oerti habeo of your country, the Wild Irish, the true Milesian breed, 

quod dicam, nisi quod iucolse ejus Britannis sunt magls untainted with Gothic blood, we know to be utter savages 

agrestes, qui et humanis vescuntur camibus, et plurimum at this day." 

cibi vorant, et pro honesto ducuut parentum mortuomm * " Super Britanniam louvema est pene par spatio, sed 

corpora comedere, ae palam concumbere, non cum aliis utrinqne teqnali tractu litorum oblonga, caeli et matnrandi 

modo mulieribus, sed etiam cum matribus ae sororibus. semina iuiqui, verum adeo luxuriosa herbis, non Isetis 

Qu£e quidem ita referimus, ut ftde digwis harum rerum modo sed etiam dulcibns, ut se esigua parte diei pecora 

testibus destituti." impleant, et nisi pabulo prohibeantur, diutius pasta disi- 

" Knkerton, in his Antiquities of Scotland, London, liant. Cnltores ejus inconditi sunt, et omnium virtutum 

173fi, vol. i., p. Rl, after having misquoted and miatrans- ignari, pietatis admodum expertes," 
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in grasses not merely palatable but even sweet, that the cattle iu a very short time take suffi- 
cient feeding for the day, and if allowed to feed too long, they would burst. Its inhabitants are 
wanting in every virtue, and totally destitute of piety." 

The next writer who speaks unfavourably of Ireland is Solinus, who flourished immediately 
before the birth of Christ, and who is mentioned by Servius, Macrobius, Prisoianns, and by SS. 
Jerome, Ambrose, and Angustin. An edition of his work was published at Venice, in 8vo, 1486, 
and at Utrecht, in foho, 1689. He thus speaks of Ireland:" — 

"Hibernia approaches to Britain in size; it is inhuman in the rough manners of its inhabi- 
tants ; it is so luxuriant in its grass that unless its cattle are now and again removed from their 
pasturage, satiety may cause danger to them. There is there no snake, few birds, an inhospitable 
and warlike nation, the conquerors [among whom], having first drunk the blood of their enemies, 
afterwards besmear their faces therewith. They regard right and wrong alike. Whenever a 
woman brings forth a male child, she puts his first food on the sword of her husband, and she 
lightly introduces the first ' auspicium' of nourishment into his little mouth with the point of the 
sword; and with gentle vows, she expresses a wish that he may never meet death otherwise than in 
war and amid arms. Those who attend to military costume ornament the hilts of their swords 
with the teeth of sea-monsters, which are as white as ivory : for the men glory in their weapons. 
No bee has been brought thither ; and if any one scatters dust or pebbles brought from thence 
among the hives [in other countries], the swarms desert their combs. The sea which lies between 
this island and Britain is stormy and tempestuous during the whole year, nor is it navigable except 
for a few days in the summer season. They sail in wicker vessels, which they cover all round 
with ox-hides. And as long as the voyage continues, the navigators abstain from food. The 
breadth of this island is uncertain ; that it extends twenty miles is the opinion of those who have 
calculated nearest to the truth." 

Previously to the first century, however, a diametrically opposite idea of the civilization of the 
western islands had prevailed among the early classical writers; and it is a curious subject for specu- 
lation, to determine why their opinions of the character of their inhabitants became so suddenly 
« " Hiternia ei [».e. -Britannise] proximat magnitudine, araminsigmuntensiumcapuloSjCandicanteiiimadebnmeam 
inliumana est rita incolajiiiu aspero, alios ita pabulosa, ut claritatem ; nam preecipua viris gloria est in tcelis. Apia 
pecuaria ibi nisi interdum sestate pastibus arceantur, in nuaquam advecta. Inde pnlverem, sen lapilios, si quis 
pericolum agat sacietas. Illi uuUus angais, avis rara, gens sparserit alvearia, examina favos deserunt. Mare quod 
inhospita et bellicosa, sanguinem interemptorum bausto inter bone et Britanniam interluit, undosum int^uietomqne 
prius, victores vultus suos obliniant. Fas atque nefas toto in anno, non nisi asslivispaueulisdiebus est navigabile. 
eodem animo dacont. Puerpera ai quando marem edidit, Navigant autem rimineis alveis, quos cireumdant ambi- 
primos cibos gladio imponit mariti, inqae os parruli summo tionetergonuububulorom. Quaatocumqae tempore cursus 
mucrone aospicium alimentorum leviter infert, et gentilibas teneblt, navigantes vescis abstinent. lieri latitndinem 
votia optat non aliter quam in bello, et inter arma mortem incertum, virginti millia passnum diffnndi, qni fidem ad 
oppctat. Qui student cultui, deutibus marinarum bellu- venim rationale sunt iestimariwjt." 
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reversed. Homer, and other poets of antiquity, had placed in those isles of the Hesperides, the 
abodes of the pious, and the Elysian fields of the Meet. These were, no doubt, popular traditions, 
mere creations of the fancy, adopted into the poetry of the Greeks before any clear knowledge of 
the realities had reached them. In. the Argonmdiet, a poem written more than five hundred years 
before the Christian era, there is a vague reference to the Atlantic Ocean, in which Ireland alone 
seems glanced at, under the name of lernia. In the Geographical Poem of Festus Avienus, written 
in the third or fourth century, is contaiaed the most curious reference to the antiquity and saered 
character of Ireland that has yet been discovered. Avienus informs us that he had access to the Punic 
records which had been deposited by Himilco' in one of the temples of Carthage, and which still existed 
in the fourth century, when they were interpreted to him. The result he has transmitted to posterity 
in his geographical poem, an edition of which was printed at Venice, in 1488, and another in London, 
by Mattaire, in his Corpus Poetarnm Veterum, 1713, vol. ii. The part relating to Ireland and Britain 
will be found in this edition, p. 1334. This poem furnishes by far the most interesting glimpses 
derived from the Latin writers of the early condition of ancient Ireland, The CEstrummdes (now the 
Scilly islands) are described as two days' sail from the larger Sacred Island, inhabited by the Hibemi ; 
and in the neighbourhood of the latter, the Island of the Albiones, it is said, extends. The com- 
merce carried on by the people of Gades with the 'Tin Isles' is expressly mentioned by this poet, 
who adds, that " the husbandmen or planters (coloni) of Carthage, as well as her common people, 
frequented these seas and visited these islands." 

In this short sketch the features of Ireland are brought into view far more prominently than 
those of Albion. It describes the hide-covered boats, or curraehs, in which the inhabitants of 
these islands navigated their seas ; the populousness of the island of the Hibemi, and the gleby 
nature of its soil. But the most remarkable fact mentioned in this poem is, that Ireland was then, 
and had been from ancient times, called the Sacred Island. The period of the expeditions of 
Hanno and HimUco has not been fixed by the learned ; but Pliny informs us that they took place 
during the most floxirishing epoch of Carthage. Bishop StiUingfleet, who had no belief in the early 
annals or bardic history of Ireland, states, in his Antiquities of the British Churches, (chap. 6,) in 
reference to the Argonautics and this poem of Avienus — " These are undoubted testimonies of the 
ancient people of Ireland, and of far greater authority than those domestic annals now so 
much extolled." 

We here present our readers with that part of Avienus's poem which relates to the Irish and 
the neighbouring isles : — 

" Sub hujus autem prominentis vertice. 
Sinus dehiscit incolis ffiatrymnicis, 
^Similco, — ^Two separate expeditions were undertaken Alexander the Great, Hanno sailed in a southern diree- 
by Hanno and Himilco, two Gaxtiiaginian navigators, tion, and of his voyage we have a record in the ' Periplus.' 
beyond the Straits, sometime previously to the time of 
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In quo Insulse sese exerunt CEstrymnidea ; 
Laxe jacentes, et mettallo divites, 
Stauni atque plumbi. Multa vis hie gentis est. 
Superbus animus, effloax solertia. 
Ifegociandi cura jugis omnibus. 
Notisque cymbis turbidum late fretum, 
Et belluosi gurgitem Oceani secant. 
Won hi carinas quippe pinu texere 
Facere morem non abiete, at usus est 
Curvant fasello : sad rei ad miraculum 
Navigia junotis semper aptant pellibus, 
Corioque vastum saepe percursrunt salum. 
Ast hinc duobus in Sacram, — sic Insulam 
Dixere Prisoi — Solibus oursus rati est 
Hsec inter undas multmn cespitem jacit, 
Eamque late gens Hibemorum colit. 
Propinqua rursus Insula Albionum patet. 
Tartesiisque in terminoa (Batrumnidum 
Negociandi mos erat, Carthaginis 
Etiam Colonis et valgus inter Herculis 
Agitans Columnas, hsec adibant eequora, 
Quae Himilco Poenua mensibus vix quatuor 
TJt ipse semet rem probasse retulit, 
Enavigantem posse transmitti assent. 
H»c olim Himilco Foenus Oceanus super, 
Spectasse semet, et probasse retulit; 
Hsec nos, ab imis Punicoruia Annalibus, 
Prolata longo tempore, edidimus tibi." 



" Beneath this lofty promontory opens 
A spacious harbour, from whence the (Estrumnides 
Are plainly seen, 'a scattered group of islands, 
In valued metals — tin and lead — abounding. 
These isles are peopled by a race most hardy 
Of haughty men, whose minds are deep and subtle, 
Whose constant aim is gain and metal-traffic. 
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These men traverse the seas in strangest vessels, 

Nor have they ships of fir or pine constructed, 

As polished Bomans have ; but, stranger wonder. 

They build their boats of twigs and hides of oxen ; 

And o'er the surface of the angry ocean 

They sail, protected by a thing so slender ! 

From these small isles the mariner arrives at 

The Sacked Islahb by two days' short sailing. 

This isle is sached nam'd by all the ancients, 

From times remotest in the womb of Chronos. 

This isle, which rises o'er the waves of ocean, 

Is covered with a sod of rich luxuriance. 

And peopled far and wide by the Hibemi ; 

And next it lies the Isle of th' Albiones. 

The famed Tartesians once were wont to traffic 

With these Tin Islands, called the (Estrumnides, 

And haunt these seas, as did the Carthaginians, 

And eke their brave adventurous descendants, 

"Who dwelt betwixt old Hercules's Pillars. 

In four months this voyage is made by seamen, 

As states Himilco, the old Phoerdoian sailor. 

Who had himself in four months' time performed it. 
These things Himilco states, that Carthaginian 

Who had himself both seen and proved them fairly ; 

The same do we now publish to thee, reader j 

We have derived them from the ancient annals 

Of the Phoenicians, from times remote transmitted." 
It would be a very melancholy consideration, if this sacred island of the Hesperides — the abode 
of the Pious, and the Elysian fields of the Blest — should torn out, when the reality became known, to 
have been the abode of incestuous cannibals; but it is very much to be suspected that the reports of 
the geographers above quoted were founded on some mistaken notions of the pagan ceremonies 
practised by the Hibemi. The primitive Christians themselves were accused by their pagan enemies 
of eating human flesh, from the fact that their accusers mistook the mystical meaning of the Eucharist. 
The geographer Strabo has extracted from a still more ancient geographer a curious fragment of 
antiquity, in which we are told of an island near Britain where saorifioes were ofiered to Ceres and 
Proserpine in the same manner as at Samothrace, an island in the JEgean sea, where the Cabirio 
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mysteries were celebrated. The nature of these celebrations has been only guessed at, because the 
authors who have treated of them say that it was unlawful to reveal them. But the testimony of 
these pagan geographers regarding Ireland would have weighed very lightly with modem Christian 
writers, had not the great Christian father, St. Jerome, left us his own testimony of the cannibalism 
of the Scoti of his time in such emphatic words. This irate father has, in his second book against 
Jovianian, the following words : — " Quid loquar de oseteris nationibus, cum ipse adolesoentulus in 
Gallia viderim Scotos gentem Britannicam humanis vesoi carnibua ? Et cum per sylvas porcorum 
grcges ct armentorum peoudumque reperirent, pastomm nates foeminarumque papUlas abscindero 
solitoB, et eas solas delieias arbitrari?" 

These words of St. Jerome are most extraordinary, and have been received as decisive proof 
of the cannibalism of the pagan Scoti (or Irish) by grave writers down to our own times. In the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, the celebrated Jesuit, Edmund Campion, has the following reference to 
this passage in his Hiatorie of Irelande, (c. vi.): — 

" Solinus wrlteth that they woonted to embrue their faces in the blonde of their ennemyes 
slaine. Strabo, the famous Geographer, who flourished under Augustus and Tiberias Caesar, more 
than fifteen hundred yeares agoe, telleth (without asseveration) that the Irish were greate gluttones, 
eaters of man's flesh, and counted it honourable for parents deceased to be eaten up of their chil- 
dren ; and that in open sight they meddled with their wives, mothers, and daughters : which is 
the less incredible, considering what St. Hierome avoucheth of the Scots, their offspring and allies,^ 
and what all histories do witnesse of the Scythians, their auncient founders." 

In connexion with this subject it may not be out of place to remark, that an ancient Scholiast 
on Horace's Odes (Kb. iii., ode iv., line 33 states) that the ancient Britons used to eat their guests ; 
but that Baxter asserts, in his edition of Horace, that the poet meant the Irish ! His words may 
be translated thus : "This is rather to be understood of the Irish. St. Jerome writes that he himself 
saw two Scoti (».«. Irishmen) in Gaul feeding on a human carcase. Even in our own time the people of 
this island are most haughty towards foreigners : thinking that they themselves alone are men, they 
nearly regard the rest of mankind as brutes !!" 

The first of the native writers who attempted to refute these statements of the foreign writers 
above quoted was Dr. Keating, who, though he was not of ancient Irish or Milesian descent, 
entered upon the defence of the bardic history of Ireland with more enthusiastic earnestness than 
any of the natives. His argument is as foUows : — 

" Ataid cnid do na sean-ughdaraibh a chuireas neithe breagaoha i leith na n-Eireannach, mar 

s Offspring and allies. — Tte good Campion certainly errs Baxter is, in this instance, more correct tlian Camden, but 

here. The Scoti of St. Jerome's time (he died in the year both were sufficiently imbued with prejudices against the 

420, aged 91) were certainly the Irish themseWes, and not ancient and modem Irish, 
the Scots of North Britain, their descendants and allies. 
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a deir Strabo, san treas leabhar, gurab lucht feola daoinedh d' itheadh na h-Eireannaigh. Mo fhreagra 
air Strabo, gurab breag dho a rWh, gurab lucht feola daoineadh d' itbeadh na h-Eireannaigh, oir ni 
leightear 'san seanobus go raibh neaoh a n-Eirinn riamh ler cleachtadb feoil daoinedh d' itheadh acht 
Eithne TJathaoh, inghean Chrimhthainn mhic Eana Chinnsealaigh, righ Laighean, do bhi air daltaohaa 
ag Deisibh Mumhan, agua do h-oileadh leo i ar fheoil naoidhean i ndoigh go mbadh luatbaide do 
bhiadh inuaohar 4; oir do tairngireadh doibh f^ia fearann d'faghail o'n bhfear re mbiadh si posta ; 
agus le h-Aengus mao Nad&aoioh, righ Mumhan, do posadh i, amhail a dearam da ^is so a g-corp na 
staire. Tuig, a leightheoir, mar naoh tochtaid na seanchadha an nidh deisteauaeh so, do ba mhasla 
d'inghinrigh Laighean agus do mhnaoi righ Mumhan, naoh g-ceilfldis gan a noobtadh airdhaoinibh 
ba uirisle, da mbadh nos do bhiadh air congbhail a n-Eirinn e ; agus mar sin, is breagaoh do Strabo a 
radh gurab nos d'Eireannchaibh feoil daoinedh d'itheadh, agus gan da dhenamh acht an t-aen nduine, 
agus sin fein re linn na pagantachta. Mo fhreagra air S. Jerom a luaidheas an nidh cedna ag 
Bcriobhadh a n-aghaidh Jovinian, go bh^adfadh ainteastaoh brdag do reic leis, agus mar siu nar 
dhligh si dhiil a bflachaibh ar Eireanchaibh, 

" A deir Solinus san 21 caibidil, nach bfailid beioh a n-Eirinn ; agus gurab do dheis a ohloidhimh 
fromhthar an ched mhir le gein mheio a n-Eirinn. A deir fos go n-dein an t-Eireannach a dhealbh 
d'inlat a bhfuil a namhad, an tan mharbhthar leis e. Acht is foUus as an seanchus a bhias san stair 
gach nidh dibh so do bheith breagach. 

"A deir Pomponius Mela 'san treas leabhar ag labhairt ar Eireannchaibh na briathra so : 
'Drong ainbhiioBaoh iad is na h-uUe shubhailcibh.' Agus mar sin do mhoran do shean-ughdaraibh eUe 
ooigcriohe do scriobh go meardhana mitheastach ar Eirinn, da nar choir creidemhsdn ina shamhail 
BO do nidh; agus is uime sin a deir Camden ag our teastas na muintire-si sfos air Eirinn na briathra so : 
' Ni fhnil' ar se, ' fiadhnaise inchreidthe air na neithibh-ae againn.' Is foUus gurab breagach a radh 
naoh rabhadar beich a n-Eirinn, do reir Chamden oh^dna, mar a n-abair ag labhairt air Eirinn : 'Ata 
an oiread sin do bheachaibh innto, nach 6 amhain a mbeachlaunaibh, no a gcorcogaibh, acht a 
gceapaibh ohrann agus a gouasaibh talmhan a gheibhthear iad.'"" 

•* The foregoing obaezTationa and arguments of the ab iis ideo pasta fuit, ut nubiles annos eo citius attingeret, 

Bimple-minded Keating are thus rendered intoLatinbythe nemp u prsesagitum erat, amploa eis fiindos ab alumno marito 

celebrated Qratianus Lucius [Dr. John Lynch] : — coUatum iri ; atque is tandem fuit Aengus Natfrsechi jilins, 

" Nounulli ex autiquissimis etiam Bcriptoribns tiiqna Momonite rex, qnemadmadom in historise progressu sig- 

Hiberms affixemnt, quorum e nninero Strabo est, qui, Ubro naatius memorabltor. 

qaarto,Hiberaoshumanarumcamiumheluoneaesseaiiirmat. "Itaque quemadmodum scriptores rem hanc, quEe non 

Verum Strabo ut citra conyitium loquar toto csbIo errat; modicamdedecorismacnlamiiliEeregisLagenieeetMomonifie 

non possumus enim ex vetustis scriptorum [Hibemicumi regis uxori innrerat propulare non dubitaverint, haud est 

monumentis expiscari Hibemum nUum camibus humanis verisimile commissuros si ritns ejusmodi ab inferioris 

vesci solitum, si exeipias Ethneam Uathacb, Crimtbanni ordinis hominlbos nsurpareiur, ut id taciturn haberent. 

regis Lagenite filiam, Knns6 Kenselachi neptem, qute nutri- Quare Strabonem gravissime ballucinari quis inlicias ibit, 

cationem apnd Desios Momoniss nacta infantilibus artubus cam humanarum camium manducandarom ignominiam in 
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" There are Bome aaoieut authors who misrepresent the Irish, particularly Strabo, who asserts, 
in his third book, that the Irish live upon human flesh. I answer, that Strabo must mistake in 
thus asserting the Irish to bo cannibals; for in our ancient records we do not read of any one who 
was accustomed to eat human flesh except Eithne, daughter of Criffan MacEanna Cinselach, who 
was nursed by the Deisies, and fed on the flesh of children, in hopes of her sooner arriving at 
maturity : for it was prophesied that the fosterers of this lady should receive lands from her husband ; 
and she was married to ^ngus MacNadfraigh, King of Munster, as shall be noticed hereafter in the 
body of this history. The reader will perceive that when antiquaries relate this fact, so disgraceful 
to the daughter of a King of Leinster, and the wife of a King of Munster, they would not connive 
at it in people of inferior rank, if ever the practice prevailed in Ireland — ^therefore, Strabo is false 
in asserting it to be a enstom in Ireland to eat human flesh, when we find but a soEtary instance of 
it, and that even in the days of paganism. In answer to St. Jerome, who asserts the same in 
writing against Jovinian, I say that he must have received this information from venders of lies, 
and that it should not be credited to the prejudice of the Irish. Soliniis, in his twenty-first chapter, 
says that there are no bees in Ireland j and that the male children receive their first food from the 
point of a sword ; he says, also, that the Irishman is wont, when he kills an enemy, to wash his 
face in his blood ; but it is evident from this history that every word of this is false. Fomponius 
Mela, in his third book, speaking of the Irish, says they were ' ignorant of every virtue' Many 
other writers, to whose falsehoods not the slightest credit or attention should be paid, speak in this 
rash and. insupportable strain ; which made Camden, when he gave an account of the Irish, say : 
' for these facts we have no credible witnesses.' It is evident, from the same Camden, that it is false 
to assert that there are no bees in Ireland, for, speaking of Ireland, he says, ' Such is the quantity of 
bees, that they are found not only in hives, but also in the trunks of trees, and in holes in the ground.' ' ' 
— Saliday's Edition of Ktating, p. 17 to 19. 

nnirersam derirat natlonem, et nnusnm ttmtam ejus rei agens, aiimiom TirtDtam ignaros esse scribit. Ilnlta 

documentam post Itomiaam memoriam exhiberi posset, prieterea probra prisci scriptores exteri in Hibernian) 

idqae dam adhac paganismi tenebris texterentur implicati. effatiTemnt ; sed cum nnllo locuteplete testimonio falci- 

Et licet idem a Sancto Hieronimo contra Joviniannm asse- antor, fides iis tasqnam splendidissiitiis mendaciis abrogari 

ratnrjtamsanetiTiribonitas&cilepotnitaddaclutqneBTulgi debet. £t Camdeuas qnidem cum recensita mox testimonia 

mmoribos cirenmferebatur Uteris mandarerit. Cnm ergo produxisaet, protinus a Strabone subjonxit: borom qua 

rei Veritas non tanti viri, sed romnsciilomm fide initatur, commemoraTimns dignos fide testes non habemas. Et S. 

non est cor ad Hibemiam ex iilius verbis infamia alia Hieronymns citato L. 2. contra Joyin i annm (at beneobser- 

redandet, tanto magis, qu6d non Scotos aat Hibemos, sed vavit Erasmns et Camdenus) non dicit Sootos (at volgns 

Attacottos ea labe contaminatos fuisse scribat. calaniniatnr), sed Attacotos gentem Britannicam vesci 

" Solinos, cap. 35, apibns Hibemiam carere, et Hibemos homanis camlbus. Verba Sancti Hieronimi, (inqait Vitus 

voltus snos interemptoram hostium cruore oblinire, et in Cornice), ut emendatiora habent exemplaria, quse 

primos cibos in ore mariamensismacroneingerere, scribit; Yincentins Belracensis legit, haec sunt: 'Yidi ego (Sanctus 

reram infra liqaido constabit baec a veritate quam aUenis* Hieronimus) in Gallia adolescentem Attaeotom gentc 

slma esse. Pomponias etiam Mela, Lib. 3, de Hibemis Britannicam camlbus vesci humanis &c.' " 

TOT,, vrri. 2 H 
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If the disgusting story about feeding the daughter ot the King of Leinster on the flesh ot 
infants, in the time of Aengus MaelTadfraech the first Christian king of Munster, were true, or 
Tyritten by a contemporaneous author, it 'woiild go yery far indeed to corroborate the statements of 
Solinus, Strabo, and St. Jerome ; but it is evidently a bardic legend of the tenth century, entirely 
unworthy of credit. 

Pelloutier, who sought for everything that might do honour to the Celts, took much pains to 
contradict St. Jerome, and to maintain that his credulity was imposed upon. Keating says that he 
might have been imposed upon by an antestaeh, that is, a person unworthy of credit. But St. Jerome 
speaks very gravely of what he had seen with his own eyes. We might with deference doubt of what 
he had heard others say; but to doubt of what ho had seen himself is throwing great discredit on so 
great a father of the Church. It is very remarkable, however, that he accuses Celestius, the 
' Scotic dog' (who had criticised his Commentaries on the Epistle of St. Paul to the Ephesians) 
of eating stirabout! On such a subject as cannibalism, so degrading to human nature, the 
safest way is to doubt of everything, even of what we have seen ourselves, until proof positive 
is adduced. 

Doctor O'Conor, who has printed all the foregoing passages in his Prolegomena, part i., has 
the following remarks (in Latin) on St. Jerome's assertion about the cannibalism of the Scoti, 
p. Ixxiv.: — 

"St. Jerome died in the ninety-first year of hia age, in the reign of Honorius, a.d. 420, as 
stated in the Chronicle of Prosper, edited by the Benedictines. He was therefore bom in. the year 
329, and was a young man in the year 350. The Scoti, therefore, were wont to cross over not only 
into Britain, but also into Gaul, either for the pnrpoae of making predatory excursions, or sent for as 
Roman auxiliaries. Of this their huge barbarity, three things are to be remarked: — that St. Jerome 
acknowledges that he was not only a youth, but a IMle boy, at the time ; next, that he was a man 
of very fervid temper, even at an advanced age, for he asserts that he was flogged by an angel, 
because he had read Cicero ; thirdly, that it was a custom in Gaul, as everywhere, to frighten 
children by stories concerning Seythic barbarity, to prevent them from wandering and miching from 
school and their teachers ; fourthly, that this story is repugnant to nature and experience, for it 
would not be easy to make one believe that a cannibal would rather eat the buttocks of a shepherd 
(Jerome, a little boy, being present) than Jerome himself I PinaUy, that St. Jerome was in the 
habit of writing very acrimoniously against the heretics : nor did he think of restraining himself 
from calling them rude, filthy, carnal men, in fact, beastly monsters. I said that what he relates 
to have seen when a little boy is repugnant to experience and nature. Pliny, indeed, states 
that the Scythians were cannibals, lib. 7, c. 2. But how does he prove this 1 Hear himself : 
'We have stated that the race of the Scythians, and also others, are fed on the bodies 
of men. This thing would probably be incredible, if we did not consider that, in the middle 
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of the globe, and in Sicily and Italy, there were nations of such monstrosity, (the Cyclops and 
Lsestrygonas) ; and that very lately, beyond the Alps, to immolate men was the custom, of these 
nations, -which is not far from eating them. But according to those who dwell towards the north, 
not far from the rising of Aquilo, and called from his cave, which place they call Gescliton, 
are found the Arismapi, who are remarkable for having an eye in the middle of the forehead.' 
These are the words of Pliny, who is compelled to have recourse to the Gorgons and Harpies and 
Lsestrygones, and other fabulous creations of the poets, to give a colour to the absurd notions of the 
Eomana concerning the Scythians, and to defend the fantasies and bugbear stories which he had 
heard from his mother, and which he was not able to reject." 

On the subject of cannibalism we have the opinions of ancient and modern writers, and many 
Christian philosophers, who have declared that human beings have been unjustly charged with it. It 
is, however, but too true, alas! that there have been cannibals, and it is not improbable that they are 
stiU to be found. Juvenal states that, among the Egyptians, so renowned for their wisdom and laws, 
the Tentyrites devoured one of their enemies who had fallen into their hands. He also states that 
the Gascons and the Saguntines formerly fed on the flesh of their countrymen. 

A lively Preneh writer mentions that, in the year 1 725, four savages were brought from the 
Mississippi to Tontainbleau, with whom he had "the honour of conversing ;" that'there was among 
them a lady of the country, of whom he inquired if she had eaten men. She answered, with great 
naivete, that she had. The Frenchman appeared, astonished, and scandalized: on which the 
cannibal lady excused herself by saying, " that it was better to eat one's dead enemy than to leave 
him to be devoured by wild beasts, and that the conquerors,. surely, deserve to have a preference !" 
In all the Lives of St. Patrick, many tribes of the pagan Irish are represented as stubborn pagans ; 
but no passage occurs which suggests the remotest iien ot tMeiehtf'ring'been atilhropophagi. In 
St. Patrick's Confessio, the ' Hiberiones' are called harhari, who never had any knowledge of God7 
but had worshipped idols and unclean things up to his time. It is very natural to suppose that, 
if they had been cannibals in Patrick's time, some reference to this hideous custom would have been 
made by some of the apostle's biographers. St. Patrick himself would, in all probability, have 
told us something on the subject in his Confessio. The late Dr. Priohard, in a letter to the writer 
of these remarks, stated that it was his belief that the ancient Irish were not anthropophagi. 
"Whatever they may have been when their island was called Insula Saera, there are no people in 
Europe who are more squeamish in the use of meats than the modem Irish peasantry, for they 
have a horror of every kind of carrion ; they hate the French because they eat frogs, and the English, 
because they eat young crows ; and still, we have strong evidence to prove that their ancestors used 
to eat horse-flesh so late as the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

"With respect to the other statement of Solinus, which Seating attempts to refute on the 
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authority of Camden, namely, that there were no bees in Ireland in his (Solinus's) time, it is but 
fair to acknovledge that this is not contradicted by the traditions among the Irish themselves. The 
existence of bees in vast abundance in Ireland in Camden's time is no proof of their existence there 
fifteen hundred years earlier. It is distinctly stated that St. Modomnoc, or Dominie, of lannbeachaire, 
near Salbriggan, in Fingal, a disciple of St. David of Wales, was the first who introduced bees into 
Ireland. We here place Colgan's note on the subject before our readers, and hope that some more 
learned " apiarians" than ourselves will turn their attention to the subject: — 

"What is here stated is borne out by the authority of two Hagiologists and of four different 
historians, to wit, that this St. Dominic was the fiist who brought bees into Ireland. That there 
were no bees in Ireland before this time (although it is a matter of dispute and controversy) would 
seem to be confirmed by the authority of Soliuus, who writes of Ireland as follows, before the birth 
of Christ: — 'There is no snake there; few birds; no bee; so that, if any one should scatter dust or 
pebbles brought from thence among the hives [in other countries] the bees would desert their combs.' 
And Isidorus Hispalensis transmits exactly the same thing about Ireland. It is certain, however, 
in the first place, that in the time of Isidore, who flourished about the year 600, Ireland abounded 
in bees and honey; for Bede states, in his Ecclesiastical History, lib, i. o. i., that ' the island was 
rich in milk and honey, and that it did not lack vines ; and that it was remarkable for its abun- 
dance of fish, birds, and deer.' St. Dominic [Modomnoc], who is said to have first introduced bees 
into Ireland, flourished many years before Isidore ; and in the Acts of our Saints, frequent mention 
is made of bees and honey as then existing in Ireland. Therefore, Isidore relies on the testimony 
of Solinus alone, whose words he has transcribed, without having examined their truth. But Solinus, 
for this and other things which he has written about Ireland, without certain foundation or testi- 
mony, is justly censTired by David Rothe, in his elucidation of the Life of St. Patrick, as well as 
by Giraldus Cambrensis, (in his Topography of Ireland, dist. i. c. 6,) and other native and 
foreign writers. But that bees and honey had existed in Ireland before this Dominic was bom, 
is evident from the irrefragable testimony of the rule of St. Albeus, in which (No. 37) we read: — 
' When they [the monks] sit down at table, let there be brought [i.e. served] herbs or roots washed 
with water, in clean baskets, also apples, beer, and honey from 'the hive, the breadth of an inch, 
i.e., so much of honey-combs.' Now, St. Albeus flourished in the time of St. Patrick, and for some 
years before his arrival, or before the year 432. Therefore, against the authority of St. ^ngus 
and others who assert positively that St. Dominicus [Modomnoc] was the first who brought bees 
into Ireland, it is to be remarked that this should be understood only of a certain species of bees ; for 
there are in Ireland domestic or hive bees, and wild bees, and bees of different kinds and colours. 
St. Dominic seems to have first introduced the first Mot bees into Ireland, from whose seed the 
domestic bees have been disseminated in that country." 
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It is stated in the Life of St. David, that when Modomnoo (or Dominic) was witii St. David 
at Menevia, in "Wales, he was charged with the care of the bee-hives, and that the beea became so 
attached to him that they followed him to Ireland! Giraldus gravely says, that the bees continued 
to fall off at Menevia ever since Modomnoc's time. (See Lanigan's Ecol. History, vol. ii., p. 320.) 
This story made its way to Ireland before the time of Giraldus. The probability is, that we had 
wild bees in Ireland long before St. David's time ; for in the Confession of St. Patrick, mention is 
made of wild honey apparently as a substance well known in Ireland in Patrick's time.' 

John O'Dokovan. 



THE CLAN OF THE MacQUILLINS OF ANTRIM. 



In looking over some late numbers of the Uhter Journal of Archaohgy, two excellent articles, 
— one on the " Ruins of Bunna-Mairge," the other entitled, " Gleanings in Family History from the 
Antrim Coast," — suggested the thought of bringing before your readers further fragments from 
Antrim Chronicles, that serve to elucidate the general subject. "We have gathered the information 
embodied in the following pages from the private records and historical notices of a family that 
once reigned supreme over the glens and coasts of Antrim, before the ancestors of most of those 
now in possession had set foot in Ireland. We allude to the MacQuillins of Dalriada, who in the 
North of Ireland are erroneously regarded as having no living representative, save what may be 
found among the peasantry around Dnnlnce, whose claims are only attested by their names.' 
It is fuU time that this Ulusion should be dispelled, as there is a highly respectable family of 
MacQuillins at present belonging to the County of Wexford, who have in their possession documentary 
evidence, handed down from past generations, which proves them to be lineal descendants of the 
ancient lords of TJlidia. The records and papers of the family in question have been kindly 
placed in our hands, and from them we have gleaned not only a clear account of the &mily 
lineage, but various other facts that have an important bearing on points discussed in the two 
articles we have cited. 

The MacQuillins hold that they are descended from Fiacha MaoTJiUin, youngest son to Niall 
of the Nine Hostages ; and that their ancestors, from the beginning of the fifth century to the latter 
end of the twelfth, were, according to native phraseology, "kings" or princes of Dlidia, and from the 

i See also, on this subject, Ulster JourruU of Archaoloffy, questionable form, if, as has been stated, M^Quilkin be the 
vol. vii., p. 172. — Edit. nearest approach to M^QuiUin that is now to be found 

* And even their names present their claims ia a very among the peasantry. 



